THE    MEMOIRS    OF     RALPH    RASHLEIGH
from view turned into an outcry against Rashleigh, who had
suggested the sinking of the vessel. He met their onset
coolly, asking them in a contemptuous tone why they them-
selves had not hit upon a better method of disposing of the
boat. They all accepted his retort in silence, except Hen-
nessey, who swore that it had been his opinion all along that
the only way would have been to fight a passage through the
reef, despite the soldiers. Roberts turned to him calmly.
*If you think we can beat that lot on the pilot-boat/ he
said, 'it's not too late to have a bellyful of fighting now. You
can bet your boots that if we go down to the beach and show
ourselves, the redcoats won't be backward at coming to have
a slap at us/
This silenced Hennessey, and the men fell to the discus-
sion of the immediate problem of what should be done
now.
McClashin, Hanlon and Hennessey were for turning
inland until they came upon a settled part of Hunter River,
and then, after robbing the settlers in the Wallis Plains
neighbourhood, to go southward and join one of the bands of
bushrangers who were terrorizing the neighbourhood of the
Hawkesbury River. Afterwards, said McClashin, they could
seize some vessel at the mouth of the river, and carry out
their original plan of going to Timor Coupang.
Rashleigh, his detestation of the bushrangers' life still
warm, argued strongly against this project, and proposed
that they should persevere even now in continuing along the
beach whether or not the crew of the pilot-boat had found
their stores. If they did, however, find any of the hidden
tools, he maintained that they would be able to construct a
serviceable double canoe from the first cedars they came
across, and would thus be able to proceed on their northward
journey without, as McClashin had proposed* making a
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